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WHY SPECIAL CLASSES? 


Many arguments are advanced from 
time to time as to why there should 
be established in the Publie Schools, 
special classes for those children who 
are unable to maintain their places in 
the regular class rooms. In almost 
every case however the argument is 
based upon the needs of the special 
child himself. 

Perhaps this child has but lately ar- 
rived in this country and not having 
acquired our language falls behind in 
school. Perhaps his family has moved 
many times and this constant chang- 
ing has prevented his having enough 
continuity of training to keep up with 
others of his own age. Possibly he 
has had a long illness or series of ill- 
nesses or perchance he is sickly and 
thus loses many days from school. In 
any ease he fails to keep up. 

All of these cases excite our greatest 
sympathy and surely every thing 
possible should be done to help sueh 
children to eateh up. Most teachers 
try in every way to aid them,—giving 
them as much extra time as possible 
during school hours and frequently re- 
maining after school hours to give 
whatever assistance they may. 

We frequently find in the regular 
elasses a child who is slightly blind or 
deaf. He is given a special seat or the 
thoughtful teacher has him change his 
seat from time to time so as to see the 
board or be near her. There too is a 


child who has adenoids or chorea or ts 
extremely nervous. 
child who is poorly nourished due to 
the poverty of the family or their ig- 
noranee of proper food to give him. 


There is also the 





There is the child from stuffy, ill 
smelling and unhealthy localities. This 
child’s environmént keeps him back. 
The teacher gives all of these special 
care—frequently visiting the homes, 
earrying help in words or in more sub 
stantial form. 

Then there is the child whose train- 
ing and surroundings keep him below 
par morally and he becomes the so 
ealled bad boy. Fortunately there is 
so much true womanhood in most 
teachers that their hearts go out to 
this little ‘‘seamp’’ and they give him 
much love and time and attention. 
Much more indeed than to any of the 
others in their classes. 

Besides these we have the mentally 
defective child—this poor little fellow 
who is supposed to be ‘‘too stupid to 
learn;’’ who really has not sufficient 
mind to follow the regular work of the 
class; who wishes to play when the 
others work, talk when they are quiet 
and walk around when they sit or per- 
haps he goes to the other extreme and 
sits listlessly in his seat, dozing or 
staring vacantly and taking no notice 
of what is going on around him and 
seeming best pleased when let alone. 
Our patient, thoughtful teacher tries 
so hard to make him fit in her class. 
She endeavors to suppress his super- 
fluous spirits or to arouse him from 
his dullness. 

3ut what of the other 39, 49 or 59 
children in this primary elass? They 
are normal, up to the mark, wide 
awake in every way. Their parents 
expect them to get at least equal parts 
of the teacher’s time; to be surrround- 
ed by others as closely graded to their 
own capacities as may be; to be sub- 
ject to as few harmful and distracting 
They cannot get 


things as possible. 
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these things with a ‘‘Special’’ child in 


the room. 

It seems to me that the strongest 
argument for the forming of special 
classes for special children is that of 
the rights of the normal children in 
the regular classes. They are the 
losers when the teacher devotes time 
and energy and love to the specials. 
I would not have the backward child 
receive any less time, attention or 
love, but the regular child more. 

The special class will give each 
child what he needs. It is smaller and 
has (or should have) a teacher trained 
for her work who knows what this 
child needs, and who is especially 
qualified to care for him. Here he 
should be. The normal ehild who is 
only one of a large class needs every 
particle of the teacher’s energy. The 
parents of normal children have been 
very lax and should by all means 
raise their voices in protest and de- 
mand for the sake of their children 
that the specials be taken from the 
regular rooms and classes so that their 
children may have the full strength 
and kindness of the teacher which by 
all means belongs to them. 


LETTERS TO ‘“‘SANTA.” 


The responses to the children’s let- 
ters to Santa Claus were so generous 
this year that we all forgot about the 
‘financial stringency’? and the ‘‘tight 
money market,’’ in the joys of making 
up packages for the stockings. As in 
the past we sent the letters written by 
or for the children to the homes of 
those who have parents or other rela- 
tives and to worthy people who send 
what the children ask for. Many of 
our children have no people, so Santa 
Claus himself had to be called upon to 
help out with them. Owing to the 
generosity of our friends and because 
we could use the proceeds of our 
Christmas entertainment we were able 
to supply all reasonable requests. 


When the boxes and packages come 
they are all taken to the Santa Claus 
room, there opened and checked off. 
Articles of clothing are marked with 
the child’s name. Some are wrapped 
up and tied with colored string for the 
stocking. The rest are packed care- 
fully back into the box and sent to the 
cottage so that the child may havea 
sure enough ‘‘Christmas box from 
home’’ to be unpacked by himself. 
We try to do all of this in the spirit in 
which the parents prepare the box and 
if those who send could hear the ex- 
pressions of pleasure and appreciation 
by those who are wrapping up and 
preparing the things for Mary or Ralph 
or Anna they would understand that 
there is much love and good will mix- 
ed in with this extra work of Christ- 
mas time. While there were a great 
many boxes and packages received, 
the fact that we wrapped horns and 
harmonicas, books, balls and drums 
ete., ete., in separate packages for 
stockings, each child received many 
separate things even if they were 
small, 

We have some big hearted friends 
whose pocket books enable them to 
play Santa Claus and at their request 
were sent them a Santa Claus letter 
from some boy or girl who has no 
friends and altho they did not know 
the child who sent the letter they cer- 
tainly helped Santa splendidly. If any 
of our readers wish to join the ranks 
as ‘‘assistants to Santa Claus’’ we 
should be glad to put them on our lists 
and next year send them a Santa 
Claus letter from some boy or girl 
who has no friend. 
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The Newport Council of the Daugh- 
ters of Liberty visited us last month. 
The ladies seemed much _ pleased 
und many of them remarked on 
the homelike spirit apparent in our 
School. We often fall far short of our 
ideals but it is our wish to stand first 
for happiness and then for progress. 
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Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens of the State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 
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If this is marked your subscription 
has expired. Training School 25c., 
Supplement 50c.—Please send at once. 


The Superintendent attended the 
meeting of the Department Presidents 
of the National Edueation Association 
in Chieago last month. The program 
for the Cleveland meeting was there 
decided upon. Everything promises 
a very large attendance and a program 
alive with the important educational 
questions of the day. No teacher can 
afford to miss this meeting. Informa- 
tion econeerning it may be obtained 
from the  Seeretary, Mr. Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


The first Sunday of each ¥ear is 
known as Ladder Sunday—at this time 
the employes report on the progress of 
their children during the year. Many 
of the boys and girls have advanced a 
round or two on the ladder of life and 
are quite proud of the fact. It is quite 
an inspiration to all to thus single out 
one day at the beginning of the new 
year and think seriously of what pro- 
eress has been made and what may be 
made. 


Now that so much attention is be- 
ing given to the eye, ear, nose and 
throat defects of school children, we 
are glad to note an increased num- 
ber of publications available to teach- 
ers and parents giving more informa- 
tion regarding these things. A little 
pamphlet entitled “Eye Strain in 
School Children,” by Dr. Walter S. 
Cornell, of Philadelphia, is along 
proper lines and should be in the 
hands of every teacher. Dr. Cornell 
finds as result of his investigation 
and examinations in Philadelphia that 
seventy per cent. of children with de- 
fective sight are without glasses. He 
raises the question as to where the 
blame of this condition should lie 
and divides it among the medical pro- 
ession, the teacher, and the parent. 


One of the most discouraging 
things that confront us is the sentence 
“Oh, well, perhaps you can do it, but 
our conditions are different and so 
we cannot do it.” If there is a prin- 
ciple underlying the thought or the 
thing done, then it is merely a mat- 
ter of adapting things. Whatever 
you may be guiity of do not stoop to 
the “Our conditions are different” 
excuse when really you should say, 


‘I've not energy enough to try it.” 


\We shall be glad to exchange both 
“The Training Schooi” and “The 
Supplement” with other Institutions, 
and with Research Publications. It 
is our hope to make our Publications 
valuable in the field of work with not 
only Backward and Feeble Minded 
children but in the great social field 
which has to do with children of all 
classes and that which has to do with 


those things which tend to produce 


degeneracy. 
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VENTILATION. 





Hon. William Louden in his re- 
cent address before the lowa Manu- 
facturers’ Association, made a strong 
plea for agricultural and industrial 
training in the schools of Iowa. He 
asks for nothing that is not possible 
in New Jersey or indeed any of the 
other States. He thinks that more 
practical knowledge of how to live 
well or a little less theoretical knowl- 
edge would be an improvement. He 
says “know how” is the only pass 
word to success and no one can enter 
without it. His views on the value 
of domestic science are most inter- 
esting and should be read by every 
one. A pamphlet with the full ad- 
dress may be procured from the office 
of the State Board of Education, at 
Trenton. After speaking of cooking 
and the necessity for young women 
understanding it he takes up the 
question of ventilation. The follow- 
ing paragraph gives a good idea of 
his point of view: 

“As it is in cooking so it is in other 
things connected with our living. 
Take ventilation for instance. Many 
of our dwelling houses are but little 
better than death traps, especially 
during the winter months. They are 
made as close as possible to exclude 
the cold and are provided with heat- 
ing stoves or furnaces to keep them 
warm. The stove or furnace soon 
consumes most of the oxygen and all 
of the ozone in the room and con- 
verts it into a regular carbonic acid 
gas receptacle in which life is barely 
supported. Go into the average 
sleeping room early in the morning 
and the foul air which will greet you 
will be too apparent to pass unnotic- 
ed. Yet it does pass unnoticed, or at 
least, little or no attention is paid 
to it, and nothing effective is done to 
remedy it. Many are afraid of the 
‘Night air’, forgetting that there is no 
air at night except the night air. 





We wonder why we have a headache 
or feel unrefreshed in the morning 
and generally attribute it to every 
cause but the right one, and frequent- 
ly for the time being, try to patch it 
up with a dose of bromide. Reptiles 
or animals of the lower order may 
thrive in vitiated atmosphere, but a 
child or even grown person of a 
nervous temperament can not do so.” 


— or 
It may possibly be true in a few 

exceptional cases that training the 
mind for the sake of the training only 
may be worth while, but there is no 
doubt at all that the getting of practi- 
cal knowledge is better training than 
years of soaking in of a great many 
things of little or no use when the 
child grows up and which are only 
learned to pass an examination. 

ee 

As the field of the public school is 

widened, or as conditions are more 
closely noted, it is constantly found 
that blind, deaf, epileptic, feeble- 
minded or backward, and incorrigible 
children are present in the classes in 
an alarming degree. The schools 
must make provision for many of 
these, for whether the State should or 
should not the fact remains that it 
does not. 
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We have on hand the following re- 
prints which we shall be glad to send 
any One interested. Drop us a card. 
“Paragraphs from the Superintend- 
ent’s Report” reprinted from “The 
Training School.” “The Institution 
as a Laboratory for the Public 
School”, reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the 34th Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections. “What Teach- 
ers of Normal Children May Learn 
from the Teaching of the Feeble 
Minded”, reprinted from the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. “Entertain- 
ments as a Practical Factor in the 
Training of the Feeble Minded”, re- 


printed from “The Training School.” 
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